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L*r. Rashdall has "no a prori objection." He rejects it, however, 
on the ground that it fails to account for the unity of the world, 
that it is incompatible with the correspondence of the state of 
the soul with the states of the God-created body, and that "the 
whole contrast between the known limits of human knowledge and 
the eternal omniscience of God prepares us by analogy for a cor- 
responding contrast between an eternal or unoriginated mind and 
minds which are originated and dependent" (p. 381). The hu- 
man mind then is derived from the one Supreme Mind, and the 
best phrase to use is to say that God creates it. 

And when the finite souls are in being, they remain distinct 
from God. To suppose that they can be parts of God is to fall 
into a fallacy "that what constitutes existence for others is the 
same as what constitutes existence for self" (p. 382). To be in 
earnest with the personality of God compels us to think of him 
as feeling pleasure and pain "or something like pain," as loving 
persons and hating evil. "Do you say that all this makes God 
finite? Be it so if you will. Everything that is real is in that 
sense finite. God is certainly limited by all other beings in the 
universe, that is to say, by other selves, in so far as He is not 
those selves .... He is limited by his own eternal, if you 
like 'necessary' nature — a nature which wills eternally the best 
which that nature has it in it to create" (p. 390). 

J. Ellis McTaggart. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 



The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, Sometime 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Sixth Edition. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Limited. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 

When a book of philosophy has reached its sixth edition, its 
reviewer may well be excused from any lengthy survey of its 
merits. Especially is this the case when the book is by a contem- 
porary writer, and when each successive edition has faithfully re- 
vealed the successive stages in the development of the mind of its 
author. More than the usual interest, however, attaches to the 
present edition of The Methods of Ethics: in it the book re- 
ceives its last touch from its author's hand; in it we receive a 
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last message from a mind singularly dispassionate, singularly 
limpid and single in its search after truth. Professor Henry 
Sidgwick began the revision for the present edition and carried 
it through up to page 276. Then, at his lamented death, the re- 
mainder of the book was by his wish seen through the press by 
Miss E. E. C. Jones. The chief changes in this edition occur in 
chapters i., v. and ix. of Book i. and in chapters iii. and vi. of 
Book II. There is an Appendix on "The Kantian Conception of 
Free Will" (re-printed with some omissions from Mind, 1888, 
Vol. XIII., No. 51). There is also — and to many this will con- 
stitute the chief interest in this edition of "The Methods" — a 
brief history of the development of Professor Sidgwick's ethical 
thought. This autobiographical fragment was found among Prof. 
Sidgwick's papers in the form of Notes for a lecture. Though 
slight and incomplete it will be full of interest for students of 
the "Methods," and is characterized by the charming frankness 
and humor familiar to all those who have enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing Prof. Sidgwick speak. 

He tells us how his "first adhesion, to a definite ethical system 
was to the Utilitarianism of Mill." .... "The two elements of 
Mill's view which I am accustomed to distinguish as Psycholog- 
ical Hedonism [that each man does seek his own Happiness] and 
Ethical Hedonism [that each man ought to seek the general hap- 
piness] both attracted me, and I did not at first perceive their 
incoherence." .... "If a doubt assailed me as to the coincidence 
of private and general happiness, I was inclined to hold that it 
ought to be cast to the winds by a generous resolution. But a 
sense grew upon me that this method of dealing with the con- 
flict between Interest and Duty though perhaps proper for practice 
could not be final for philosophy." .... "I therefore set myself 
to examine methodically the relation of Interest and Duty." .... 
"The result was that I concluded that no complete solution of the 
conflict between my happiness and the general happiness was 
possible on the basis of mundane experience." .... "Thus in 
spite of my early aversion to Intuitional Ethics" .... "I was 
forced to recognize the need of a fundamental ethical intuition." 
.... "In this state of mind I read Kant's Ethics again." .... 
"What commended itself to me, in short, was Kant's ethical prin- 
ciple rather than its metaphysical basis." .... "But the funda- 
mental principle seemed to me inadequate for the construction of 
a system of duties ; and the more I reflected on it the more inade- 
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quate it appeared." .... "On reflection it did not seem to me 
really to meet the difficulty that had led me from Mill to Kant: 
it did not settle finally the subordination of Self-interest to Duty." 
.... "It was at this point then that the influence of Butler came 
in." .... "I found in him with pleasure and surprise a view 
very similar to that which had developed itself in my own mind 
in struggling to assimilate Mill and Kant." .... "That is, he 
recognized a 'Dualism of the Governing Faculty' — or, as I prefer 
to say, 'Dualism of the Practical Reason.' " . . . . "But the effect 
of his influence carried me a further step away from Mill: for 
I was led by it to abandon the doctrine of Psychological Hedon- 
ism, and to recognize the existence of 'disinterested' or 'extra- 
regarding' impulses to action." .... "And this led me to recon- 
sider my relation to Intuitional Ethics." "I had become .... an 
Intuitionist to a certain extent, for the supreme rule of aiming 
at the general happiness, as I had come to see, must rest on a 
fundamental moral intuition, if I was to recognize it as binding 
at all." .... "In this state of mind I had to read Aristotle again." 
.... "He gave us ... . the Common Sense Morality of Greece, 
reduced to consistency by careful comparison." .... "Might I not 
imitate this : do the same for our morality here and now ?".... 
"This was the part of my book first written (Book III., chaps, 
i., xi.)." .... "I was then a Utilitarian again, but on an Intui- 
tional basis." 

This very interesting autobiographical sketch — of which the 
above quotations are meant merely to give some indication of the 
trend — should be read in conjunction with an article by the same 
hand on "The Philosophy of T. H. Green," which appeared in 
Mind for January, 1901. Taken together these throw a strong 
light on Professor Sidgwick's mind and method. With an ex- 
traordinarily detached and dispassionate mind he analyzes the 
matter in hand, whatever it may be, and exhibits his own failures 
and shortcomings — whether conscious or unconscious — with the 
same engaging frankness with which he lays bare the shortcom- 
ings and failures of the thought he is examining. The reflection 
is irresistibly suggested, both by the autobiographical sketch and 
by the article in question, that the degree of validity and perman- 
ence of any system of ethics, depends most absolutely on the de- 
gree of validity and permanence which characterize the meta- 
physic (whether conscious or unconscious) and psychology of 
the author of that system. Professor Sidgwick in the preface 
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to the first edition of the Method of Ethics tells us its "plan and 
purpose is not in the main metaphysical or psychological." Yet 
in the sketch now given of the development of the thought of 
which this book is the expression, we find him constantly faced by 
problems as to the nature of the Self and problems as to the re- 
lation of the Self to the Universe. He was not able to escape 
them. So far as he fails — and the sketch seems a confession of 
failure — to reach a unity in his thought, the failure occurs just 
here. "Psychological Hedonism" he is led to "abandon," but "the 
Conflict between Interest and Duty" remained for him insoluble ; 
he accepts a "Dualism of the Practical Reason." 

The service rendered by Sidgwick to Ethics will perhaps be 
found analogous to the service rendered by Mill to Logic. In each 
case the method is so transparent, the difficulties that are unsur- 
mounted are presented with so much frankness, that the final fail- 
ure is more instructive than are many successes. Neither piece of 
work will need to be done again. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 
London. 



Crime in its Relation to Social Progress. By Arthur Cleve- 
land Hall, Ph. D., Fellow in Sociology, Columbia, 1894-95. 
New York: The Columbia University Press, The Macmillan 
Company, agents. London : P. S. King and Son. 1902. 

Dr. Hall's book, as Professor Giddings of Columbia University 
says in his introduction, is "a positive contribution to our present 
knowledge of this immensely important subject." It is as its 
name indicates, an attempt to study some of the relations of crime 
to social progress. It is occupied chiefly with two great phases 
of the subject, namely, the evolutionary function of crime and 
punishment; and crime as a social product increasing with the 
increase of social prohibitions. 

Dr. Hall does not take up the physiological and psychological 
aspect of the study of criminology in which attention is focused 
on the individual and his relation to certain types of organization ; 
nor does he discuss the problems or principles of practical penol- 
ogy in their relation to criminal codes, prison administration, or 
preventive or corrective influences. His large book of four hun- 
dred pages and all the material he has gathered are devoted to the 



